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What Sterling 1s to Silver 
What Bessemer is to Steel 
PRUDENTIAL is to Life Insurance 


‘Tis the sense of saving 
that lays the Rock 
~ foundation of Prudential 
% Protection. It will be 
a a pleasure. to explain 
if you will write us. 
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The Prize Story in a Woman’s 
Magazine. 
vi O,’’ said Patty, forlornly, to a 
group of her young friends, ‘‘I 
cannot go to the ball. I have nothing 
to wear.”’ 

‘‘But, Patty,’”’ murmured her gay 
companions, ‘‘ Harold Pennychaser will 
be there, and he is worth thirteen mil- 
lions.”’ 

Patty only turned sadly away, her 
slight form shaken by sobs. Then the 
spirit of her Revolutionary ancestors 
stirred within her. Was she to be 
debarred her fighting chance at Harold 
Pennychaser’s millions for the mere lack 
of a little ammunition? Never. Bravely 
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AT FORTY MILES AN HOUR. 
“(FINE VIEW, ISN’T IT?” 
“yrs, IT was.” 


she dashed the tears from her eyes, and 
sought the attic and investigated the 
contents of the rag-bag. 

Finally she emerged bearing a long 
silk window curtain, a brocaded chair 
cover, atattered lace center-piece, a pair 
of worn-out silk stockings, and a pair 
of time-stained white slippers. Our lit- 
tle Patty was now to show that genius 
for reconstruction which should have 
made her Dictator of the Philippines. 

With the curtain she made a dainty 
skirt (see our pattern 2901 A), then 
with the chair cover she made a be- 
witching little bodice, with the new 
sleeves (see our pattern 3706 N), 
finishing them at the elbow with lace 


from the center-piece. Aunt Regina’s 
old silk stockings she now took in hand. 
They were a mass of holes ; but in those 
too large to darn she inserted neat 
medallions of lace. (For directions see 
page 487.) The slippers she painted 
blue, and then twining a pink rose in 
the masses of her bronze-gold hair, she 
went to the ball, looking far lovelier 
and more exquisitely gowned than her 
young companions in their Lady Duff 
Gordon and Mrs. Osborn frocks. It 
was then mere child’s play for her to 
win the attention and ultimately the 
hand of noble, athletic, young Harold 
Pennychaser, and his thirteen millions. 
Mrs. Wilson Woodrow. 
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R. CORTELYOU 


I 
LAW S and his collections 
OF THE 


are the leading cam- 
paign issues this month. 


a OF 


oe: Mr. Cortelyou is Mr. 
Roosevelt’s campaign 
TRUSTS manager, and it de- 


_SuaLl. 

““ | volves upon him to see 
that the sinews of war 
are what and where 
they should be. It is 
current Democratic 
doctrine that the bene- 
ficiary is no better than 
the collector, and 
that the Republican 
collector is exceed- 
ingly culpable. On 
October 1 Mr. Pu- 
litzer devoted eight 
extra-wide editorial columns of his 
newspaper to an effort to convince the 
President that Mr. Cortelyou was per- 
mitting the great corporations of the 
country to purchase immunity from 
attack by the Roosevelt Administration 
by contributing liberally to the Re- 
publican campaign fund. The New 
York 7zmes on the same day went a 
little farther, averring, in effect, that 
Mr. Cortelyou was not merely per- 
mitting, but constraining, the Trusts 
to buy safety. The Zzmes described 





a concrete instance, but gave no 
names. The Trusts, declared the 
Times, are buying the President. 


The Oxtlook retorted that the 7zmes’s 
story was ‘‘a fabrication from begin- 
ning to end,’’ and that its ‘‘ concrete 
instance’? was ‘‘an absolute, un- 
qualified falsehood, with no grain of 
truth in or under it to give it even a 


semblance of reality.’"” The Times 


ar s* 


replied, in effect, that it knew of no 
pledges of immunity given by anybody, 
but that the acceptance of large con- 
tributions to the Republican campaign 
fund from Trusts and railroads implied 
a bargain to protect the contributors. 





LL that these accusations seem to 
come to is that the process of 
electing a President is progressing about 
as usual. It is nosecret that the Roose- 
velt Administration is at peace with the 
Trusts and the railroads. So is the 
Parker candidacy. There isn’t going 
to be any ripping up of any class of in- 
terests, no matter who iselected. Some- 
how the Administration managed 
months ago to allay most of the distrust 
that Wall Street felt for the President. 
That the Republican candidate gave 
any pledges not to enforce the laws is, 
of course, incredible. That he soothed 
alarm is obvious. That Mr. Cortelyou 
has raised the black flag and is cruising 
for blackmail is also incredible. But 
he has raised money. The Republican 
party is comfortably reinstated in its 
profitable position as the friend and 
protector of those who have, and as the 
defender of the favored interests that 
find their profit in an extortionate tariff. 
That is clear enough. It is significant, 
but hardly scandalous. Some day the 
Republican party is going to be beaten 
on the Tariff- issue, and because it 
stands in with too many hogs, and has 
protected too many abuses. Whenthat 
day comes, let us hope the Democratic 
candidate may be as wise a man as 
Judge Parker. 





RoBERn TREAT PAINE, Jr., of 
Boston, the friend of Bryan, and 
twice the Democratic candidate for 
Governor of Massachusetts, announces 
that he comes of abolitionist stock and 
will vote for Roosevelt, partly on the 
race issue, There may be a certain 
subtle sympathy between abolitionist 
forebears and an ebullitionist candi- 


date, but though Mr. Roosevelt’s 
sympathy with the blacks is unques- 
tioned, it is easily disputable whether 
his reelection will not do the colored 
brother more harm than good. Concern 
for the negro and his future is the 
common sentiment of a great number 
of voters in both parties, and almost 
all of them regard it as extremely im- 
portant to the negro’s welfare to get 
the questions that concern him out of 
politics. President McKinley had done 
much in that direction, which Presi- 
dent Roosevelt has had the bad luck to 
undo. That the negro’s welfare will 
never be out of politics while Mr. 
Roosevelt holds office seems extremely 
probable. Nothing will help the negro’s 
political rights more than to split his 
vote in the South, but President Roose- 
velt has consolidated it. There is much 
to say in support of the argument that 
the way to help the negro is to sympa- 
thize heartily with President Roose- 
velt’s sentiments towards him, and to 
vote for the other candidate. 





8 reflection that is suggested by 

the death of Senator Hoar is that 
he belonged to a dayand generation 
when poor but able men still thought 
that they could afford to devote them- 
selves to the public service. We don’t 
remember to have heard it suggested, 
ever, that Mr. Hoar was wasting the 
golden years of his life by continuing 
in the United States Senate, when he 
might have been making money in the 
practice of law. He was sent to Con- 
gress in 1869, and became a Senator in 
1877, so his labors at Washington had 
extended over thirty-five years, yet 
no one seemed’ to feel that he was 
wasting his life. 

For many years he was a distin- 
guished figure in public life, yet his 
last days seemed his best days, since 
they saw him rise above partisanship, 
take counsel of his own conscience, 
and proclaim wherein, in his judgment, 
his own party was leading the nation 
away from safe and constitutional 
courses. Even his party associates, 
who gnashed their teeth at his opinions, 
admired and honored him for the stand 
he took and the way he took it. 


















































FARTHESTSKY NORTHAVITCH., 


H. James Has His Eye on Us. 


T gives one a queer feeling to re- 
member that Mr. Henry James is 
in this country and looking about. 
Were you ever caught out without 
your clothes?. No? No more were 

we. But the way we should have felt 

if we had been is something like the 
way we feel about having Mr. James 
snooping around in this country. 

If there is any national nakedness 

that we have got used to and forgotten 













about, he will spy it out. Won’t he? 
They say he is going to print his im- 
pressions of us! And when we read 
them—if we read them—shall we feel 
like alot of Igorots? 

The British Primate has also been look- 
ing us over, but nomatter about him. He 
does not mean to print, and if he does, 
heis a minister and must use discretion, 
and a gentleman and will respect the 


Voices from the Toys: FEAR NOT, SAMMY, WE ARE WITH YOU. 


375 


obligations of hospitality. 
Moreover, he probably 
thinks we are lovely. We 
don’t think Mr. James will 
think so. Heisa bachelor 
of mature years and fixed 
habits, and it will discom- 
mode him to look at our 
show. And neither law, nor 
gospel, nor even prudence 
can be expected to deter 
him from recording any im- 
pressions his mind may re- 
ceive, for he is a native and 
may be candid about his 
own, and he doubtless ex- 
pects to return to England. 
We even consider that he 
is bound by the obligations 
of his own reputation as a 
man of letters to view us 
judicially, declare us guilty 
of whatever we are guilty 
of, and pass sentence. 

Well! Let her come! 
Bring on your bears, Mr. 
James. You may do good to some of 
us, and some of us you will entertain, 
and some of us won’t know what 
you are driving at. And of course, 
dear sir, the bulk of us won’t ever 
know that you came out to these 
States at all, but that is only because 
the puddle is so big that when you 
drop in even a large rock the circles 
flatten out long, long before they reach 
the shore. 





ET. Ric HARDS. 
nln, 












Love’s Victory. 


a purchased his automobile 
before he fell in love with Miss Rosyton. 
Fiddleback was a small man, and having 
always been a bachelor, considered the 
auto from his own standpoint. 

It was a small auto, advertised at five horse- 
power, and took Fiddleback around beautifully. 

It seems to be the fate of slender, slight men that they 
should fall in love with ample ladies. Fiddleback was no 
exception. 

Miss Rosyton was not only beautiful, but there was a 
great deal of her. Arrayed in a filmy white dress, she took 
up all the view there was. To Fiddleback, however, she 
was an idealwoman. He rightly argued that if a hundred 
pounds of Miss Rosyton was good, three hundred was a 
good deal better. 

Fiddleback’s auto, however, had feelings and prejudices 
as well as he did. 

The way it took its owner up hills was fine, but Fiddle- 
back knew its limitations. He knew that one medium-sized 
cylinder, even though it be of the best quality, was not 


capable of sustaining a downward pressure of three hundred 


pounds on a twenty per cent. grade. He had tried Miss 
Rosyton himself on various occasions, and he felt that it 
would be unfair to do the same thing with his auto. 

There had been times, however, when he hesitated. He 
had puffed up to within sight of Miss Rosyton’s house and 
measured her with his eye in the distance, and then turned 
around. He had longed to try the experiment, but at the 
critical moment his courage had failed him. 

Fiddleback thought his secret was safe. He had carefully 
avoided telling his love that he had a motor car, but one 
evening she looked at him reproachfully. 

‘*Why didn’t you tell me you had an automobile?’’ she 
said. ‘‘I heard about it yesterday.” 

‘*It’s only a dinky little affair, darling,”’ said Fiddleback. 
‘It’s hardly worth mentioning. Totell youthe truth, I was 
ashamed of it.’’ 

‘* Well, you needn’t be,’’ said Miss Rosyton. ‘‘I adore 
them. You must come around to-morrow and take me 
out to ride.”’ 

Fiddleback spent the next morning in reinforcing the 
springs with a new-fangled arrangement that was said to 
strengthen them, and promptly at four, with a smile on his 
face and his heart in his throat, appeared on the scene. 

‘*T hope, darling, that you are not afraid to trust yourself 
with me,” said Fiddleback, all the time hoping that she 
would say that she was. . 

‘* No, indeed, dearest,’’ replied Miss Rosyton. 
the utmost confidence in you. Where shall I sit ?’’ 

‘* Oh, as near the center as possible.’’ 

She moved in, and as she sank back on the cushion, the 
auto settled down with a resigned air, as much as to say, 
‘‘T’m up against it now.”’ 

Fiddleback was jammed into one side, where he hardly 
had room to work the machinery. 

He started it up, however, and with a slow chug, chug, 
the auto began to move. 
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WHAT’S A CONSTITUTION BETWEEN FRIENDS? 


‘‘Isn’t this heavenly?’’ said Miss Rosyton. ‘‘And to 
think you were ashamed of it. I know I shall never get tired 
of it.” 

Fiddleback had planned a ride that, after the first mile, 
was mostly down hill. In order to do this, however, there 
wasa place that they had to go up. He shuddered when 
he thought of it. 

They bowled along until they came to a brook. Then 
they turned sharply to the left. Here was the hill—once 
over it and all would be well. 

Fiddleback got a firm hold on everything in sight and let 
her out. Slowly the machine started up the elevation. Back 
of them was the stream. 

Suddenly Fiddleback became conscious that the auto was 
stopping. Nay, it had stopped. It was going back. He 
had failed. 

But he had not made the attempt without previous 
thought. ‘‘If,’’ he had reasoned wi‘h himself, ‘‘I cannot 























get up that hill without my darling, 
the machine is of no use to me anyway, 
and I may as well know the truth once 
for all, even if it has to be sacrificed.”’ 

And so he was fully prepared. As 
the auto gained headway backward, 
Miss Rosyton clutched her lover’s arm. 

“Ts there any danger, darling?’’ she 
cried. ‘‘ Look at the water.”’ 

‘None whatever, dearest,’’ replied 
Fiddleback. ‘‘Just rise up quickly 
about a foot, and then sit down as hard 
as youcan. Now!”’ 

Miss Rosyton, with an instinctive 
sense of self-preservation, obeyed him. 
She rose up and came down hard. 
That settled the auto. Everything 
seemed to give at once. They stopped. 

And then, as Fiddleback and his 
sweetheart got out and surveyed the 
wreck, and he put his arms as far around 
her as he could get them, he said : 

‘“‘Never mind, darling. The next 
machine I get will be eighty horse- 
power, capable of sustaining a pressure 
of five hundred pounds to the square 
inch,” Tom Masson. 


Saved. 


S HATSHALLIDO! Whatshalli- 
do!” 

The popular actress paced the floor 
in a paroxysm of despair. 

‘““Those hateful creatures of the 400 
have killed every form of notoriety 
worth having. They pose in living 
picture shows, they lose their diamonds, 
they starin divorces and other scandals, 
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ALL THE WORLD LOVES A LOVER. 


BUT NOT THIS KIND. 
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A NEW PLACE IN HISTORY FOR 1HE WAR CORRESPONDENT, 


they are arrested for speeding in auto- 
mobiles, and they even go on the stage. 
Can’t you think of something for a 
press story?” 

The faithful press agent was 
sorely perplexed. Then his won- 
derful resourcefulness came to his 
rescue. 

“You might try living quietly, 
just like ordinary, well-behaved 
people. I could work up a great 
story about you going to church, 
and belonging tothe W. C. T. U.”’ 

The popular actress flung her 
.y plump arms madly around his neck 
and kissed him on his noble brow. 

‘“‘Saved!’’ she cried. ‘‘ We'll 
have a champagne supper to-night 
to celebrate.”’ E. J. 

° WO are made one between 
trains.”—Newspaper Head- 
line. 

It usually happens the other way. 


Too Much to Ask. 


ig was opening day at a school in 
the Ghetto. The principal glanced 
at the dirty little applicant for 
admission, and then said to the 
mother : 

‘“*Yes, I will take your son, but you 
must first give him a good bath and 
dress him in clean clothes.” 

‘Oh, but, lady,’’ exclaimed the rep- 
resentative of our foreign element, ‘‘I 
can’t do dat; he’s sewed up for de 
vinter.”’ 


Halt ! 


OW, now, is it possible that the 
force of habit is too strong for 
Thomas Lawson, and that he has gone 
and watered his literary-financial maga- 
zine sensation? Isn’t he stretching out 
into a serial what is naturally a short— 
however painful—story? But his pic- 
ture of Rogers and Addicks was worth 
their space. 
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Are Three American Women Out of Five Disappointed in Their Husbands ? 


This contest closes on the date of this 


i Wy issue. No contributions received after 

WW jp» October 2oth will be admitted. Announce- 

WSs ment of the winner will Le made in an early 
pee pe issue 








NoTe.—LIFE’s mext con- 
test will begin in LIFE of 
November roth, 


No. 7. 


O THE IDITOR: Now, as Bishop Potter 
has fixed the soob-way so it'll niver go 
dry, itis meet, in shpite iv the Beef Thrust, 
that we consither another cause iv domestic 
throuble, husban’s. Hogan sez he don’t belave 
three out o’ five Amer’can women think more 
iv some other feller than the’r own. But, sez 
I, ‘‘ Bad luck to yez, Hogan. Phwat do yez 
know iv the allooring brandishments iv math- 
rimony—yez that niver was kissed bi the 
Mayor? Look at me that three toimes 
has shtood an’ looked into the mouth iv a 
marriage bell an’ had rice an’ old shoes fired 
at me—an’ aftherwards, begorra, flat-irons 
an’ skillets. Butif it’s giniwine, expert tes- 
thimony yez want, call on Misteress Jones- 
Amador-O’Brien-Yee-hop, two flights up. I’m 
a spring chicken, indade, along o’ her. 

‘*She has went through the supply iv 
husban’s like remnants on a bargain counter. 
One kicked the cat, an’ another refused to ate 
onyins. An’ fer the third plunge, whin they 
was.gettin’ on the car at the little choorch bi 
the corner, the blushin’ bride hearn him call 
fer transfers to Weeboken. Sheswooned ina 
turrible scream. Her fourth gran’ prize, she 
found aftherward, grew in that bloomin’ dis- 
consolation o’ rubber plants an’ macaroni that 
holds up the east end iv the suspension 
bridges. Afther thirty days’ trial she haled 
’im to coourt on charge iv Brooklyn Bridge 
etiquette. The joory hed just turned down a 
lot iv ‘crool and inhuman treatment’ cases, 
but they verdicted all kinds o’ freedom to her. 

‘*An’ such has been the even tenor iv her 
way, leavin’ a trail iv grass wid’ers all over 
the United Shtates, besides a couple in Canady 
an’ one in Noo Jersey. She has lived three 
year in the shtate iv mathrimony an’ two in the 
Shtate iv South Dakota.” 

‘** Utah next for her!” ixclaimed Hogan. 

‘* Not her,” sez I. ‘‘ The giniwine Amer’can 


woman can’t do on a few shares, 
nor even a conthrollin’ int'rest. 
Nothin’ but a first mor’gage cinched 
up with the diamond hitch.” 

‘* An’ what’s this got to do with the three 
out o’ five proposition ?” chimed Hogan. 

‘“* Just here all the throuble begins. There’s 
lots iv talk in the emancipation coourts about 
hair-pullin’ an’ busted furniture, but what 
scatters the ’a>py ’omes is the husban’s ebul- 
lutin’ hankerin’s that take in all the female 
creation. Look at the yeoman sarvice 0’ 
Solomon an’ Brigham Young, an’ certain New 
Yorkers, in the fine art iv husban’ry. In 
Nooport they say there’s twenty women all 
drawin’ alimony on the same drivelin’ dood. 
Iv coourse they married ’im ia single file, 
owin’ to the narrowness iv the law.” 

‘But there’s other Amer’cans besides 
these,” Hogan sez. 

‘*Shoore. Utah an’ Nooport is only b’ils 
on the body iv the public. Not one in a 
thousand iv the dear craythers as bid fer a 
king an’ got a baboon ever comes out fer the 
sympathy iv noospapers an’ coourt bench- 
warmers. As Carlyle remarks in his great 
book, ‘The Descint iv Man,’ * Civilization,’ 
sez he, ‘is only a coverin’ under phwich the 
sagage natur’ iv man boourns with an infar- 
nal flame.’ An'—an’ here’s me p’int, Hogan: 
All men is Mormons at heart!” 

W. E. Elliott. 


No. 8. 


ERTAINLY three-fifths of the American 
women are disappointed in their hus- 
bands. 

Two-fifths of them would kick if a house 
fell on them, and probably two-fifths of them 
have just cause to kick. 

I know most of them are disappointed from 
my own experience. I didn’t marry three- 
fifths of them, of course, but then I have 
friends who did. 

There is Jones. He got his wife a red 
automobile and she wanted a blue one, and 
Smith got his wife a blue one and she wanted 
a red one. 

Brown got his wife the auto she wanted and 
then got a buff pug-dog, and she wanted a 
white poodle dog, and so they are all unhappy. 

Then my friend Green is a Mormon, and 
he thought the way to do would be to marry 
alot of them, so they would have plenty of 
their own kind of company right in the house 








and only one man around, but he says it doesn’t 
work just right, and they are not happy. 

Smith has spells when his wife thinks he is 
a hero, and she is happy for a short time. 

He gets tanked up enough sometimes so 
that he goes home and drags his wife down- 
stairs by the hair, and makes her sleep out 
on the back porch with the cats all night. 

Then he shows some of the spirit of a 
Roman Senator or a British Lord for the 
time being, and he is her hero, but the next 
day, when he sobers up, he kicks it all over 
by apologizing. 

No, American men don’t make good hus- 
bands, as a general thing. Ella Wheeler 
Wilcox can tell you that. They may harness 
Niagara and wirelessly transmit immortal 
thoughts and the price of corn across the 
briny deep. They may be good judges of 
horses and whiskey, and assimilate the Fili- 
pinos, or anything else laying around loose, 
ina most Christian and benevolent manner, 
but when it comes to appreciating the delicate, 
intricate and deeply buried beauties of the 
feminine character, they jump their trolley, 
and flounder around like a bull-pup caught in 
a rat-trap. 

The American men are too busy building 
rail oads and cities and new navies. 

The country is too new yet; there are too 
many resources to be developed, and too many 
dollars to be piled up yet. 

The men don’t have enough leisure to hang 
around and admire their wives as they de- 
serve. Then the men, many of them, have 
probably not noticed that while their wives’ 
tastes in automobiles, pug-dogs and millinery 
is very fine, when it comes to men their tastes 
are liable to be a little coarse. They admire 
a man like John L. Sullivan, or Corbett, or 
Jeffries ; a man who could defend them from 
a bear or a mad bull, if he had to eat it, or 
who could keep’a keg of beer from rolling 
on them, if he had to drink it. 

The American husband’s disabilities are 
constitutional and hereditary. If he toil till 
he is stoop-shouldered and bald-headed, and 
has to wear glasses, and reach the top of the 
political and social ladder, what has he to offer 
his wife in this land of liberty and equality ? He 
has nothing but the heritage of Bunker Hill 
and Gettysburg,and can only make her the first 
lady in the land, but if he were a Britisher, 
or a Russian, or a Zulu, he might make her 
a countess, or a duchess, or even a queen. 

Foseph W. Diller. 


EN of finance all remind us 
That the poet is a fool; 
That the pen, as source of income, 
Is a mighty useless tool. 
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BEING ONE OF THE BOYS. 
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HE EXPLAINS TO MESSRS, ROUNDER AND BOUNDER WHAT A DEVIL OF A FELLOW HE IS. 


THE B MAN, 


Copyright, 1994, by Life Publishing Co. 
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HE RELATES THE STORY OF HIS DARK PAST, FOR THE LAST TIME, WITH SOME HOPE OF FORGIVENESS, 






















The Decadent Days of Comic Opera. 


HE main thought suggested by ‘‘ The Sho-Gun” is that 
** The Mikado” was a work of art. Angels might well fear to 
tread on the territory made sacred by the genius of Gilbert and 
Sullivan, but Messrs. Ade and Luders have rushed into an 
almost unavoidable comparison, which is very much to their 
disadvantage. With all that lavish costuming, elaborate stage 
setting, and modern invention could do to make * The Sho-Gun” 
rival ‘‘ The Mikado,” the artistic simplicity of the latter makes 
the former seem like poor paste trying to outshine the purest 
diamond. To make the comparison in a general way might seem 
unfair to the two young Americans; to go into detail would be 
cruel; so, although they themselves have invited it, ‘‘The Sho- 
Gun” must be judged simply by the standard of contemporary 
musical comedy, which every one knows has sunk to a pretty 
low level. 

It can truly be said of this piece that it is very elaborately and very 
gorgeously mounted. Any number of liberties have been taken with 
Japanese costume, which, although the programme states that the 
surroundings are purely fanciful, is attempted to be reproduced with 
more or less accuracy. The same attempted fidelity and gross in- 
fidelity is shown in certain manners and customs which are aped. No 
dramatic license and no programme explanations can give reason for 
the curious jumble of adherence to, and departure from, reality. 
However, seriously to discuss what is called comic opera to-day, 
and to attempt to analyze it in detail, is effort wasted. It is a form 
of entertainment which has given up any appeal to serious considera- 
tion. It is enough to chronicle whether or no the essentials are 
present. These are pretty women in tights, lines which appeal 
to a very elementary sense of humor, music which can be hummed or 
whistled, brilliant colors in the scenery and costumes, and effects in 
lighting which stun the eye. These are all to be found in ‘* The Sho- 
Gun” and generously supplied. As between score and book, the 
former shows considerably more successful effort, as some of Mr. 
Luders’s numbers are effective, while Mr. Ade’s lines and lyrics arouse 
very little laughter or enthusiasm. 

‘‘ The Sho-Gun” is not remarkable even as contemporary comic 
opera goes. It is not pre-eminent in a class of entertainment of 
which the public is evidently beginning to tire. 


* % * 


ELIEVE us, dear reader, there is more joy in LIFE office over 
one theatrical manager who repents and turns from the error 
of his ways, than over ninety and nine who go on regarding 
the public as easy prey, and who care nothing for their 
patrons’ comfort and safety, if they can only succeed in get- 
ting the money of the public, and as much of it as it is 
possible to extort by fair means or foul. 

|_IFE’s readers will recall that for some time LIFE has expressed 
disapproval of the way Weber and Fields have treated the public, 
always lavish in its patronage of the little music-hall at Broadway 
and Twenty-ninth Street. Last spring Weber and Fields dissolved 
partnership, and the house is now under the management of Weber 





























SCIENTIFIC RESEARCH 


PROFESSOR BUZZFUZZ (THE LEARNED ARCHOLOGIST) MAKES A DISCOVERY 


OF HIEROGLYPHICS. 





and Ziegfeld. The new firm has made such a radical departure from 
the ways of the old, that LIFE is glad to record the change and point 
out wherein the old grasping policy has been changed to give the pub- 
lic more generous treatment. 

The most material sacrifice on the part of Messrs. Weber and 
Ziegfeld is the removal of something over a hundred down-stairs 
seats from the body of the house. This increases safety by widening 
the aisles, and permits of the substitution of comfortable chairs for the 
old cramped seats, which were places of torment for every one who 
wasn’t a living skeleton. A store on Broadway has been added to the 
main entrance, making it a far more commodious exit in case of panic. 
The galleries have been made safer by an increase in the number and 
size of the fire-escapes. Weber and Fields were notorious for the 
use of the ticket-speculator device for the purpose of wringing the last 
possible penny from their patrons; Weber and Ziegfeld announce 
that they not only will discourage the speculators in every way in their 
power, but they have adopted a very simple device which, if used fairly 
and with a little assistance from the public, will make the speculator 
an impossibility at this theatre. 

Specially to commend the proprietors of a theatre for treating their 
patrons with ordinary fairness seems a curious thing to do, but such 
treatment is so exceptional that it certainly deserves special com- 
mendation. If the stage performance is anything like what it used 
to be in the early days of this house, Messrs. Weber and Ziegfeld 
will deserve, and doubtless will receive the hearty support of the public. 











HE Proctor theatres 
and others of their 
kind may yet furnish to 
the American dramatist 
—if he exists—the op- 
portunities for which he 
is said to be yearning, 
and which he cannot find 
in the regular theatres, 
from which he is de- 
barred by the disinclinze 
tion of their managers to 
make experiments. The 
Proctor theatres, since 











vaudeville and vaude- 
ville artists have been monopolized by the 
regular houses, have been forced to supply 
their stages with legitimate dramas. The list 
of plays open to their uses is a limited one 
and is already pretty well exhausted. If Mr. 
Proctor would announce that he is willing to 
produce new American plays by American 
authors, he might possibly open up a mine of 


new material. 
* * 


tr might naturally think that the follow- 

ing abject crawl was taken from the 
columns of some small and timid newspaper, 
afraid of the punishment which the Theatrical 
Syndicate might visit upon it. 


In a recent issue of Zhe Times there 
appeared the report of an interview with 
David Belasco, telegraphed from York, 
Penn., in which that gentleman somewhat 
freely expressed his views of the so-called 
Theatrical Syndicate, and attempted to place 
upon its members the responsibility fora large 
part of the possible mishaps of a theatrical 
season. The opinions expressed and the 
judgments passed upon the Theatrical Syndi- 
cate by Mr. Belasco were his own altogether ; 
this newspaper disclaims any support or in- 
dorsement of them. While some of Mr. 
Belasco’s criticisms supply their own answer 
and corrective, Zhe Zimes feels that as a 
whole his utterances upon the occasion noted 
were of a nature intended chiefly to gratify 
his own personal feelings, and therefore the 
publication of them was a departure from the 
policy and practice of Zhe Times, which 
makes this disclaimer a matter of duty to 
ourselves as well as of justice to the objects 
of Mr. Belasco’s comments. 


The paragraph is in fact from the columns 
of The New York Times, one of the richest and 
most powerful of our metropolitan dailies ; 
the same journal which, under braver man- 
agement, was not afraid to defy the mighty 
Tweed and bring him to punishment. New 
York journalism has come to a pitiful pass 
when a great newspaper like 7e 7zmes can be 
compelled to make itself an object of ridicule 
by creatures of the stripe of those who are 
now in control of the Theatrical Trust. 














MR. FAVERSHAM’S IDEA OF AN ENGLISH GENTLEMAN, 


The Times claims that it prints only things 
that are ‘‘ Fit to Print.” That paragraph 
was not “ Fit to Print” in the columns of 
The Times. 

* * * 
HE drop-curtains in New York theatres 
are not, as a rule, things of beauty. 
That they may be made things of use is shown 
by the example of a London theatre, which 
has painted on its curtain large diagrams show- 
ing the location of all the exits, regular and 
emergency. It would be an excellent idea for 
our authorities to make this compulsory in 

every theatre in New York. 
* * * 


GLANCE at the list of current attrac- 
tions will show that the few artistic 
successes of the season are, almost without 
exception, under other than Syndicate manage- 
ment. Which would suggest that the Trust 
might find it pay better to abandon the ar- 
tistic field to those who know something about 
art, and confine themselves to the profitable 

purveying of the tawdry and inartistic. 

Metcalfe. 


Academy of Music.—* Checkers.” 
slang and rural fun. Laughable. 

A merican.—French comedy company in reper- 
tory of French plays. 

Belasco.—David Warfield in ‘‘ The Music Mas- 
ter.”’ Clever portrayals of amusing and interesting 
types. 

Berkeley Lyceum.—Vaudeville and Henry E. 
Dixey in sketches. 

Broadway.—Mme. Schumann-Heink in ** Love’s 
Lottery.’’ Musicianly comic operetta, well staged 
and well sung. 

Casino.— Piff, Paff, Pouf.” 
Light-weight but funny. 

Criterion.—William H. Crane in “ Business Is 
Business.’’ Translation of an unpleasant French 
play of contemporary life. 

Daly’s.—** The School Girl.” 
and dainty English musical play. 

Empire.—“* The Duke of Killicrankie,” with 
John Drew and clever company. Polite but ex- 
aggerated comedy. 

Garden.—‘ The College Widow,” by George 
Ade. American college life as a subject of fun. 

Garrick.—Mr. Henry Miller in ** Joseph En- 
tangled.” 

Hudson.—A. W. Pinero’s ‘‘ Letty.” 
ing, but rather high-flavored. 

Knickerbocker.—E. H. Sothern and Julia Mar- 
lowe in Shakespearian repertory. 

Lyceum.—Last week of Cecilia Loftus in Zang- 
will’s ‘*The Serio-Comic Governess.”’ dis- 
appointing effort. 

Lyric.—Otis Skinner in ‘‘ The Harvester.” 

Manhattan.—Mrs. Fiske as Becky Sharp. In- 
teresting and well staged play. 

Princess.—Charles Hawtrey in the amusing 
satire, ‘‘A Message from Mars.”’ 

Savoy.—* Mrs. Wiggs of the Cabbage Patch.” 
The characters from the book well reproduced and 
in mirth-provoking situations. 

Wallack’s.—"* The Sho-Gun.”’ See opposite. 

Weber Music Hall.— Higgledy-Piggledy.” 


Race-track 


Musical play. 


Rather tuneful 


Interest- 


My Make-Up Box. 
O* all the sirens, fair or dark, 
In every land, in every age, 
Who, ruling rulers, left their mark 
Agleam on sober history’s page, 
Not one—not Egypt’s asp-stung Queen, 
Nor Helen with her amber locks — 
Owned half the wealth of beauty’s sheen 
That glorifies my make-up box. 


For just a little hour or so, 
Six nights a week and matinées, 
I’m more or less “a peach,” but, oh, 
Not mine the bloom the Johnnies praise; 
When roses come and violets blue, 
And mushy notes arrive in flocks, 
I tell myself, ‘‘ They’re not for you; 
They’re tributes to your make-up box.” 


But when my mirror rudely says, 

‘*You’re growing older every year, 
And even in your palmiest days— 

Well, really, there were others, dear ; 
Your eyes are dull, your cheeks are pale "— 

You all know how a mirror knocks ; 
Philosophy’s of no avail; 

I’m jealous of. my make-up box. 

Maud B, Sinclair. 











T was not to be expected that Alfred Henry 
Lewis, after the success of his political 
biography, 7#e Boss, should abandon so ex- 
cellent a literary graft, and his new book, 7he 
President, is a political novel on similar lines. 
It shows us Washington through the eyes of 


a complacent cynic; its love story is worthy 
of Ouida in her palmy days; its style is Mr. 
Lewis’s own patent—a cross between Edmund 
Spencer and Thomas Carlyle. The most re- 
markable feature of the book is that anything 
so bad should be so readable. 


Sabrina Warham is a novel for the leisurely 
and the serious-minded. It is a sombre tale 
of an isolated portion of the English coast, 
slow of movement, lighted by no gleam of 
humor or touch of comedy, never vivid, yet 
convincingly lifelike. Its author, Laurence 
Housman, man of feeling rather than artist, 
has set out the lives of his characters and the 
atmosphere of the environment from which 
they sprang, with a genuine, a loving and a 
somewhat plodding excellence. 


If Sabrina Warham appeals to the leisurely, 
Esther Miller's Rosade/ can appeal only to the 
idle. Rosabel isthe offspring of a mésalliance, 
abandoned in infancy by her mother and raised 
a barmaid. Later on she is introduced into 
what, in such stories, passes for London 
society, and succeeds in preventing the hero 
from marrying her mama. By an oversight 
the book has been bound in red cloth instead 


of yellow paper. 


The Diary of a Musician, which Dolores M, 
Bacon modestly claims to have ‘ edited,” is 
an amusing skit on the ‘‘ artistic tempera- 
ment.” Indeed, it is more than this, for it is 
frequently an effective interpretation, and 
while we laugh at the hero’s unconventional 
inconsequences, we nod acquiescence over the 
underlying touches of nature. It must ke re- 
membered, however, that the diaries of Hun- 
garian musicians are not pabulum for prudes, 


With doubtless the best intention in the 
world, Mr. Stephen Jackson has done us small 
service in selecting the Arthurian legends as a 
subject upon which to practice realism, His 
Magic Mant/e is both coarse and clumsy, -and 
an hour with him at Arthur’s court will leave 
a taste in the mouth that only a little Tenny- 
son or a bit of Mallory can remove. 


Rolo Ogden’s life of Wiliam Hickling 
Prescott, the historian, written for the Ameri- 
can Men of Letters series, is an intimate and 
effective piece of biographical writing of the 


less formal order. Of technical analysis and 


literary criticism the volume is innocent, but 
Prescott’s character was lovable and his life 


‘LIPS: 


inspiring, and Mr. Ogden has set 
both before us with unaffected sym- 
pathy. 


Fess and Co. isa new booklet by 
Mr. J. J. Bell, of Glasgow, dialec- 
tician and discoverer of ‘‘Wee Mac- 
greegor.” Jess, who speaks English 
and whuse presence north of the 
Tweed is not explained, has married a 
carpenter who neither speaks English 
nor carpents, and Yess and Co. is 
the history of a reform administra- 


tion. F. B. Kerfoot. 
The President. By Alfred Henry 
Lewis. (A. S. Barnes and Company. 
$1.50.) 
Sabrina Warham. By Laurence 
Housman. (The Macmillan Company. 
$1.50.) 


Rosabel. By Esther Miller. (The J. 
B. Lippincott Company, Philadelphia.) 

The Diary of a Musician. Edited by 
Dolores Marbourg Bacon. (Henry Holt 
and Company. $1.50.) 

The Magic Mantle and Other Stories. 
By Stephen —* (M. S. Greene and 
Company. $1.50.) 

William Hickling Prescott. By Rolo 


Ogden. (Houghton, Mifflin and Com- 
pany. $1.10. 

Jess and Co. By J. J. Bell. (Harper 
and Brothers. $1.25.) ” 





EAR EDITOR: Permit me to express 
to you my appreciation and thanks for 
article, ‘‘ LiFe and the American Girl,” by 
**Cosmopolitan Reader,” in No. 1144. 
Every sentence is a hit, I think you can do 
lots of good by following it up. 
Yours faithfully, 
SAN FRANCISCO, Oct. 1. E. A. Denicke. 


DEAR LIFE: It strikes me that the ‘‘ Cos- 
mopolitan Reader” must have gotten ‘‘the 
worst of it” in something more than a ‘‘joke” 
played upon him by a “silly woman,” to write 
such an article upon American women. 

Personally, I think LIFE will stir up some 
discontent where none existed, unless the sub- 
ject be treated hamorously, when the question 
is asked, ‘‘Are Three American Women Out 
of Five Disappointed in Their Husbands ?” 
But don’t, Mr. Cosmopolitan, belittle American 
woman just because that question is asked. 

Men are fond of their clubs the world over, 
and isn’t it rather contradictory to say they 
spoil their women and go to their clubs? 
When do they have time to co the ‘‘ spoiling ” ? 

And above all things, don’t suggest that too 
much deference is shown women. That is 
impossible. It raises man to respect woman, 
and it elevates woman to know she is respected. 

‘The French may have their ‘*love ” It is 
too often disastrous. ‘‘ Worship ” is better—it 








KATY-DID TIME. 


presupposes respect, and I understand that is 
an unknown quantity in France, except upon 
the surface. 

Intellectually, woman zs the equal of man, 
but unfortunately she has not alwaysthe stick- 
at-it-ness and balance to make her brains show. 
It is this very uncertainty that makes her so 
charming. 

Far be it from me to imply that the Amer- 
ican woman is perfect. We all know she has 
her faults, but is anything perfect in this 
world ? 

The writer has spent so much time becom- 
ing ‘‘ Cosmopolitan,” that he has not studied 
our women sufficiently to know that they do 
not ‘* take seriously ” all the jokes about poor 
misjudged man. Let me assure him this is 
true. Sincerely, 
PHILADELPHIA, Oct., 1904. PF R 

AMEN! Amen! to ‘* Cosmopolitan Read- 
er” on page 302. 

LIFE, ‘‘do let us have fewer poems on 
girls.” If you will, I will promise to sub- 
scribe again, but this vear we 4ave had hugs 
and kisses and girls enough to make a sur. 
plus eve for a college paper. 

Yours truly, 
NEw YORK, Oct. 5. 


E, A.C. 


Unlimited. 


" HE automobile millionaire has 
been convicted several times of 
manslaughter, but he has bought him- 
self off and still pursues his way.”’ 
‘““Yes. He has the courage of his 
convictions.”’ 





‘““WHY DID YOU LET HIM IN THE HOUSE IF YOU COULDN’T TRUST HIM ?” 
‘*BUT, GOOD HEAVENS, MAN! I DIDN’T KNOW HE WAS GOING TO RUN OFF WITH MY DAUGHTER—I THOUGHT IT WAS MY WIFE,” 












































































THE STAR. 


Twinkle, twinkle, little star, 
How I wonder what you are, 
At the footlights bright and gay, 
Having all your own sweet way. 


How I wonder if the paint 

On your cheeks will e’er grow faint; 
If your slippers, trim and neat, 

Will look flabby on your feet. 


How I wonder if that smile, 
Which you use men to beguile, 
Turns into an ugly sneer 

When your patrons are not near. 


How I wonder if your gems, 
From your crown to fluffy hems, 
Are but glass beads, cent apiece, 
> 5 , = Io Ac 
sorrowed on a broker’s lease. 


How I wonder if you feel, 
After all, that life is real; 
If you say, when you are free: 

“Oh, what fools these mortals be!” 


Twinkle, twinkle, little star, 
While your assets are on par; 
Soon you’ll find some other orb 
All your homage will absorb. 


Soon you'll find your sweetest self 
Snugly laid upon the shelf. 
Make your hay while eyes are bright; 
Twinkle, twinkle, all the night. 
—Chicago Record-Herald. 


NOT A GUIDE-BOOK. 


The house had quieted after the wedding. The old 
shoes had been picked up and the rice swept from the piazza. 
While some one Was packing the gifts, and somebody else 
took down the drooping ferns, mother and Aunt Mary were 
in the parlor, talking it over. They sat on the sofa, and 
were, as or.e of the giggling children reported, after looking 
through the doorway, “‘holding hands.’’ For Aunt Mary 
lived three hundred miles away, and she did not come often. 

**So it’s over,’’ she said, smiling into mother’s eyes. 





WILSON 


HISKEY 
That’s All! 





**Ves,’’ said mother, bravely, although a little tearfully, 
“*it’s over—and begun.”’ 
‘*They’ll be happy, I’m sure.”’ 


“Yes. They are very well suited to each other.”’ 

“Very. I could see that. They both have studious 
habits.”’ 

“Yes. But, Mary—’’ Mother paused, and the gleam 


of mischief evoked by Aunt Mary sooner than anybody else 
darted into her eyes. ‘‘ Mary, they can’t have much sense 
of humor. Though it’s my own girl, I say it.” 

“Why not?” 





‘| SEE MY FINISH!" 





** Do you know what they took to read on their wedding 
journey? Stevenson’s ‘Travels with a Donkey !’”’—Youth’s 
Companion 


Ponce DE LEON had discovered the fountain of youth. 

“ Ain’t it simple?” he exclaimed, as he dipped in his 

finger and tasted the mixture. ‘‘Why, it’s nothing but 

rouge and burnt matches and a little pink powder!”’ 
—Cleveland Leader. 


“Lire is for sale by all Newsdealers in Great Britain. The International News 
Company, Bream’s Building, Chancery Lane, London, E. C., England, AGENTs. 





My own impression is that the high-speed mot 


tor 
car will eventually have to have a road to itself, 
Motoring is at present in its earliest infancy—no one 
can feel much doubt about that. In the natural 


course of things the speed of cars will increase, and 
the number of cars will increase yet more. If 
day cars 


to- 
traveling at twenty miles an hour are a 
serious annoyance and a considerable source of dan- 
ger, matters. will 
twenty years hence. If to-day a twenty-mile speed 
limit is felt to be an unreasonable and irksome re- 
striction, it will be far more so when the speed possi- 
bilities of cars are greatly increased. Sooner or later 
it must follow that special tracks for high-speed 
motoring will be constructed; and my only wonder is 
that there has been no movement in that direction 
already.—London Truth. 


certainly be far worse ten or 


“On a very hot day recently two ‘cullud gemmen’ 
were chatting outside my window,” said Alex S§S, 
Thweatt, of the Southern Railway; “one was a bright 
mulatto, the other blacker than stove-polish. 

“*Flow yo’ feel, Abe?’ asked the mulatto. 

““*Kind o’ warm, Jake,’ answered the 
chap; ‘how’s yo’se’f?’ 

“Right peart, thank yo’, said the mulatto to his 
ebony-hued friend; ‘but say, Abe, yo’ shore do hold 


yo’ color fust rate dis hot weather!’ ’—Argonaut. 


darker 


Mrs. Barron was one of the new “summer folk,” 
and not acquainted with the vernacular. Conse- 
quently, she was somewhat surprised, upon sending an 
order for a roast of lamb to the nearest butcher, to 
receive the following note in reply: ‘Dear Mam. I 
am sorry I have not killed myself this week, but I 
can get you a leg off my brother (the butcher at the 
farther end of the town). He’s full up of what you 
want. I seen him last night with five legs. 
respectful. 


Yours 
George. Gunton.” —Youth’s Companion. 


Potice MaGistratE: How did you manage to ex- 
tract the man’s watch from his pocket when it was 
provided with a safety-catch? 

PicKPocKET: Excuse me, your honor, but that is 
a professional secret. I am willing to teach you, 
however, for ten dollars.—Chicago Daily News. 


Hoax: They say the Sultan of Turkey scares his 
wives nearly to death. 

Joax: Yes; I’ve always heard that he was a 
haren:-scarem sort of fellow.—Philadelphia Record. 
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Number 701 
36inches high, 2534 inches wide, 25% inches deep. Space 
for — bottles; Drawer arranged for glasses ; Serving- 
ard, etc. 
Oak—Finished in color to match woodwork ; Price, $85. 
Send for catalogue of the Briarcliff Furniture for all 
parts of the house. 


THE CRAFTSMAN’S SHOP, Ossining-on-Hudson, N. Y. 











Everybody’s Glad 


CAILLER’S GENUINE 
SWISS MILK CHOCOLATE 


That’s why we’re so anxious for you to have 
the first taste. That’s why we’re willing to make 
it a generous taste, and give it to you for nothing. 
Cailler’s factory is the largest in the world, 
but it’s only lately that it could make enough 
chocolate to spare the United States any. Now 
we’ve got plenty and we want everybody to have 
some. Send us your address Zo-day on a post- 
card, and we'll send you a cake free. 


J. H. FREYMANN, 861 Broadway, N. Y. 


General Agent for the United States. 





Children and grown-ups, old and young—all 
are glad when they can get a bite of Cailler’s 
Chocolate. 
We're glad, too—we’re just as pleased as the 
boys and girls are—because we know that after 
the first taste, there’ll be no other chocolate for 
that person than 












A PERFECT COCKTAIL 


tsa drink in which all the ingredients are so carefully 
blended that whilst no particular one is in evidence 
yet the delicate flavor of each is apparent. 

This result is difficult to arrive at, as a few drops 
more or less will destroy the balance. The only safe 
way is to buy 


Club Cocktails 


which are the original and best, scientifically blended 
from the choicest old liquors and properly aged before 
being bottled. 

he most popular varieties of the Club Cocktails 
are the Martini and Manhattan, the former having 
a gin and the latter a whisky base. 


All grocers and leading wine merchants sell them, 


G. F. HEUBLEIN & BRO., Sole Proprietors, 
HARTFORD, NEw YORK, LONDON. 
































We offer a | 

selected list of HIGH || 
GRADE BONDS and guar- || 
anteed STOCKS paying from 3% || 
to 5%. The securities are | 
on hand for immedi- | 

ate delivery. 





Lists and full particulars upon applicatio 


Redmond & Co., 


|| 
BANKERS. 
507 Chestnut St., 4{ Wall Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. NEW YORK 
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Patronize American industries. 


Wear a 


KNOX 
HAT 


the creation par excellence of the 


nation. 





Agencies in all the principal cities in the world. 
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Have You a 
Telephone? 


If not, you incon- 
venience hoth your 
business and per- 
sonal friends who 
wish to communi- 
cate with you. 





New York Telephone Go. 
15 Dey Street. 
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A FATAL ERROR 


A man steps into your office, 
draws up his chair, and talks 
right into your face. His breath 
is offensive. Your only thought 
is how to get rid of him and his 
business. You cut him short 
with, “I am not interested.” 


SOZODONT 


is essential to one whose breath 
is not pure and sweet. Pene- 
trating the little crevices, it 
deodorizes, sweetens and purifies 
them,and makes you feel genteel 
and clean-cut. 

3 FORMS: LIQUID, POWDER, PASTE. 














with a free stride by wearing the “‘Lightweight”” President Suspender— 
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FOR FOOLISH. 
NTEMPORAR 


THE savage Igorrotes at St. Louis have given up 


and are,.clamoring for chicken. Some 


working to 


dog meat 
Methodist missionary has been good ad- 


vantage.—The Washington Post. 


SHE CALLED THE.BLUFF 


P . | 
‘* My wife wanted an Angelus. I play the pianoa bit, so 


couldn’t see why she was so persistent. One day I said, 
jokingly, ‘ All right, if you can play the piano as well with 
your feet as I can with my hands, you can have an Angelus.’ 
After she 


played just one piece, I was satisfied and gave her a check.” 


She called my bluff all right, and ordered one. 


Tue Japanese soldier receives forty-five cents a 
month. Can not something be done to protect Russia 


against the pauper labor of Asia?—The Louisville 


Courier-Journal. 


SuHarPe: The 
the late war. 

WreEALTon: Yes; he tree, and the 
enemy shot away the limb he was sitting on.—Chicago 


News. 


major says he lost a limb during 


was up a 


AFTER DINNER PLAY ‘‘SHERLOCK HOLMES.” 


It is the informal game of the winter. The liveliest, 


most exciting and laughable card game ever devised. 


“It’s a mistake to marry too young,’’ remarked 
the Wise Guy. 

“Well, at any rate, it’s a mistake that isn’t often 
repeated,” murmured the Simple Mug.—Philadelphia 
Recdrd 


THE SoutH For HospPitTa.ity: 
North Carolina, is the best inn South. 


The Manor, Asheville, 
Booklet. 

Jounny: Papa, what does it mean when you 

say a man is good at repartee? 

friends.’’—Cincinnati 


“It means he hasn’t any 


Commercial-Tribune. 
HOTEL VENDOME, BOSTON. 


The ideal hotel of America for permanent and transient 
guests. 


Miss Sweeney: Oh, captain, were you ever 
boarded by a pirate? 
CarpTAIn StorMEs: Yes; I spent several months 


at the summer resorts last year.—Baltimore American. 


THE NEW PARKER GAME, ‘SHERLOCK HOLMES.” 


Jolly amusement for informal parties. Full of excite- 
ment, laughter, life and fun. Entirely new. Price half a 


dollar per pack. 


“Yes,” said the fireman, “there were two men in 
the building playing chess, and one of them is in the 
ruins yet. We couldn’t get him out.” 

“Why, hew was that?” 

“He insisted that it 
delphia Press. 


wasn’t his move.’’°—Phila- 


JEFF 
courting.- 


Looney, of Snapp, was here this week 


Woodruff (Ark.) Free Press. 


Tourist: 
desert island, with no food in sight. 


First SHIPWRECKED Here we are, on a 


SECOND SHIPWRECKED TowRIST: 
that make ? 


What difference does 
Didn’t I save a box of Fonseca’s cigars? 


LittLe, Alphonso, Jr., had been carefully tucked 
into bed, had asked for his last drink of water, and 
was about to dream material for new questions, when 
his mother heard, as she was carefully and quietly 
folding the. little garments in the dim light, ‘Mother, 
how was it'1 first met, you?”—Lippincott’s Magazine. 











W. L. DOUGLAS 


wet $3.50 SHOES 52 


MADE. MEN. 


W. L. Douglas makes and sells more men’s 2 
eee any other Macturer in the Ea Shoes 
The reason W. L. Douglas $3.50 shoes are the greatest sellers in the 
world is because of their excellent style,.easy fitting and superior 
wearing qualities. If I could show you the difference between the 
shoes made in my factory and those of other makes and the high-grade 
leathers used, you would understand why W. L. Douglas $3.50 shoes 
cost more to make, why they hold their shape, fit better, wear longer 
and are of greater intrinsic value than any other $3.50 shoe on the 
market to-day, and why the sales for the year ending July 1, 1904, 


— $6,263,040.00. 


W. L. Douglas gurantees their value by stamping his name and price 
on the bettom. Look for it—take no substitute. Sold by shoe dealers 
everywhere. Fast Color Eyelets used exclusively. 
Superior in Fit, Comfort and Wear. 
“I have worn W. L. Douglas $3.50 shoes for the last 12 years with absolute satisfaction. 
I find them superior in fit, comfort and wear to others costing from $5.00 to $7.00.” 
B. S. McCUE, Dept. Coli., U.S. Int. Revenue, Richmond, Va. 
W. L. Douglas uses Corona Coltskin in his $3.50 shoes. 
Colt is conceded to be the finest Patent Leather made. 


Send for Catalog giving full instructions how to order by mail. 


W. L. DOUGLAS, Brockton, Mass. 





















Corona 


THE 
WORLD'S 
GREATEST SHOEMAKER. 


—=MEDICAL OPINIONS 0OF==— 


BUFFALO 
LITHIA WATER 


ca ae * 
Strong Testimony From the Univer- 
. e e e 
sity of Virginia. 
*«<IT SHOULD BE RECOGNIZED AS AN ARTICLE OF MATERIA MEDICA.” 
James L. Cabell, M.D., A.M., LL. D., /ormer Prof. Physiology and 
Surgery in the Medical Department of the University of Rab eon one ~~. 
of the National t6 in Uric Acid Diathesis is 
Board of Health: BUFFALO LITHIA WATER a well-known therapeutic 
resource. It should be recognized by the profession as an article of Materia Medica.”’ 
‘**NOTHING TO COMPARE WITH IT IN PREVENTING URIC ACID 
DEPOSITS IN THE BODY.’’ 


Dr. P. B. Barringer, C22irman of Faculty and Professor of Physiology, 
University of Virginia, Charlottesville, Va.: ‘‘Aftertwenty years’ practice I have 


no hesitancy in stating that for prompt re- 
sults I have found nothing to compare with BUFFALO LITHIA WATER 
in preventing Uric Acid Deposits in the body.” 

‘“*] KNOW OF NO REMEDY COMPARABLE TO IT.” 


Wm. B. Towles, M. D., late Prof. of Anatomy and Materia Medica, Uni- 


versity of Va.: **In Uric Acid Diathesis, Gout, Rheumatism, Rheumatic Gout, 
Renal Calculi and Stonein the Blad- 


Sprin 
der, Iknowofnoremedy comparable to BUFFALO LITHIA WATER a4. 5 








Voluminous medical testimony sent on request. For sale by the general drug 
and mineral water trade. 


PROPRIETOR. BUFFALO LITHIA SPRINCS, VA. 





WE CLAIM 
THAT 


IS BEST— 
BECAUSE 
It is sold straight. It brings the distiller far more price 
than any other made in the United States. 
It is hand made, sour mash, and has the best reputation. 
Our Scotch Whiskies are true Glenlivets; are sold straight. 
The Souvenir is old. The Bonnie Brier Bush is very old. 





H. B. KIRK & CO., New York 
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THE SMITH PREMIER TYPEWRITER CO. 
HOME OFFICE AND FACTORY, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


- 
EXHIBIT AT WORLD’S FAIR, ST. LOUIS, SECTION 23, PALACE OF 
LIBERAL ARTS 





SPANGELES & EMB. MATERIALS. J 
FOR BAGS AND CHAINS, C*nvases, 
Gold Threads, Cross Stitch Materials, 
Tapestry Silks and Wools, Lace Brai 


8 FERRARA ENA pa 
R EVERYTHING YOU CAN THINK OF IN THIS LINE 
that can’tbe had elsewhere. Send stamps for mail list. Est. 1860. 
PETER BENDER, IMPORTER, 111 E. 9th ST., N.Y. 


WHOLESALE & RETAIL 


EL RANCHO BONITO, 


Preparatory School. Each boy his own tent-house and 
pony. Ideal winter climate. For circulars address 


~H, D. EVANS, M. A. 





































“The best Wealth is Health,” 
“and Jaeger underwear is a 
noted maker and saver of health. 
It is therefore the most profitable 
investment for your money, for 
what profits any gain if health be 
lost? 







RECOMMENDED BY LEADING 
PHYSICIANS EVERYWHERE. 







Booklets and Samples Free. 


Dr, Jaeger’s , W. 8, Co,’s Own Stores: 


J 306 Fifth Ave. 
New York: { 157 Broadway. 
Brooklyn: 504 Fulton St. 
Boston: 230-232 Boylston St. 
Fhiladelphia: 1510 Chestnut St. 
Chicago: 82 State St. 








Agents in All 
Princifal 


Cities. 










COPYRIGHT FOR GREAT BRITAIN BY JAMES HENDERSON 


UNDER THE ACT OF 1891. 





Learn to Write Ai 
16), ae ak 


. Leek, of New Ilaven, Conn., 
upon leaving school enrolled for the 
1.C.S. Complete Lettering and Sign 
Painting Course. Heis now receiving 
$21 a week for lettering and sign paint- 
ingwork. There ij 2 constant demand 
for competent men in this profession. 
The work is agreeable and the remun- 
eration good. Send for free Lettering 
and Sign Painting Booklet. 

INTERNATIONAL CORRES. SCHOOLS 
Box 914 Scranton, Pa. 








Everybody knows Corticelli is the best silk for 
sewing or embroidery. As it costs no more than 
poor silk, how foolish it is for anyone not to ask 
the clerk especially for Corticelli ! 











ELUTINA 


The Standard Velvet 
Look lor Name VILUTINA on Selvage 








SURBRUG’S 


Arcadia 


MIXTURE. 





There is only one mixture in London 
I will 


not say where it is to be got, for the 


deserving the adjective superb. 


result would certainly be that many 
foolish men would smoke more than 
ever; but I never knew anything to 
compare to it. It is deliciously mild, 
yet full of fragrance, and it never burns 
the tongue. If you try it once you 
It clears the 
When I 


went away for a holiday anywhere I 


smoke it ever afterwards. 
brain and soothes the temper. 


took as much of that exquisite health- 
giving mixture as I thought would last 
me the whole time, but I always ran out. 


This is tobacco to live for. 





My Lady Nicotine (p. 17.) 





PRESS OF THE J. W. PRATT CO., NEW YORK 


“a 


About Your Collars 


Style is the important thing to you. It is 
to us. Though it costs money to originate 
style and put it into collars, and though 
it means an expensive exactness thro’ a 
mostly-hand-process to keep it there, we 
consider it worth while. 


The new wing shown above Aas that 
distinctive style, and, if you care about 
value as well, is linen and four ply, with 
gutter seams to prevent raw edges— 
one of the little things that add to the 
life of a collar. 


They cost us more to make 
They cost you less to wear 
Write for our new booklet, ‘‘Better Collars,”’ 
illustrating all the newest styles. Ask your 
furnisher to show you the shapes you like 
and insist on having Corliss-Coon Collars, for 
they are better. If he will not supply you 

we will by mail. 


CORLISS, COON & CO. 
Dept. K, TROY, N. Y. 








HALE 


DESK CoO. 


DESKS 


Office Furniture 
AT 
EXPORT PRICES 


I5 STONE ST 


NEXT PRODUCE EXCHANGE 








<Lifs: 


‘1843 Py 


TYLER TO 
ASSETS U tual: ROOSEVELT 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
$758,473.14 of NEW YORK 


RICHARD A.MECURDY President 9 “SY 


TAYLOR, 18650 
$1,023,939.62 


OLDEST = 4: Ps ae 
IN AMERICA doasce IN THE WORLD = 


FILLMORE, 1853 
$2,060,649.30 


Issued Its First Policy 


in the days of John Tyler, February 1st, 1843, 
when its assets were sound principles and ssnainimal eke 
| methods, and wisdom, energy and good faith,  °“=ass\"' 
PIERCE, 1957 To-day it holds the same assets, strength- 
ened by unparalleled success for over sixty- 
one years—having paid its policy holders more 
than $637,000,000 and holding in trust for 
them a safety fund of more than $401,000,000. 
BUCHANAN, 1861 The growth of the assets or safety fund of this 


$7,237,989.12 . mie ° : 
company through the successive administrations is 
shown over the Presidents’ pictures. 


CLEVELAND, 1889 
$126,082,153.56 


Rates for the most desirable forms of investment 
insurance will be furnished free on application. 
ASE gE Pest GRANT, 1677 HAYES, 1881 GARFIELD, 1881 ARTHUR, 1885 


LINCOLN 1865 $31,834,388.76 $82,360.188.59 $91,735,786.02 $91,735,786.02 $103,876,178.51 
$12,235,407.86 : i 





